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President Nixon’s frontal 
attack on Europeans who 
dispute his Atlantic Alliance 
policy will thrust the United 
States into simultaneous cri- 
sis-style bargaining with both 
allies and adversaries, at an 
acute period in American 
history. 

His blunt warning to 
Western Europe on Friday 
that U.S. security support 
cannot be separated from al- 
lied political and economic 
cooperation, predictably in- 
furiated Europeans. To 
many, in Europe, the Presi- 
dent is putting a higher 
price on pursuit of Ameri- 
can-Soviet detente than on 
the preservation of allied 
unity. Administration offi- 
cials deny that. 

The President also may 



have opened the congres- 
sional floodgates to what his 
administration in the past 
has vigorously fought: cuts 
in the level of American 
troops committed to the de- 
fense of Europe. 

One of President Nixon’s 
apparent objectives is to 
demonstrate that he is not 
hamstrung globally by 
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Watergate. Officials pri- 
vately concede that this is 
an underlying preoccupation 
of the administration. 

The President may be 
gambling as well that he can 
checkmate the impeachment 
threat that hangs over him 
toy rallying the . nation 
around an embattled chief 
executive faced with global 
challenges. Mr. Nixon often 



has reached for audacious 
moves in foreign policy 
when he appears most encir- 
cled. 

In either case, President , 
Nixon suddenly has set the 
public stage for a spring and 
summer of diplomatic fer- 
ment among the Western al- 
lies, at the same , time that 
the United States is engaged 1 
in .'.high-stakes diplomacy , 
with the Soviet Union and 
with the nations of the Mid- 
dle East, 

Some key ingredients in 
the administration's moves 
can now be pieced together 
from recent behind-the- 
scenes developments: 

* President Nixon was of- 
fered more options by his 
advisers than the one he 
mentioned Friday of 
“papering over” the "U.S. dis- 
pute with the European 



Common Market. He was 
given the option of a low- 
key handling of the disa- 
greement. This implicitly 
would have acknowledged 
serious American miscalcu- 
lation of European attitudes, 
.which did occur, while leav- 
ing a path open for quieter 
future bargaining. / 

° By publicly polarizing 
the dispute with the unusual 
charge that the internally 
divided Europeans. - are try- 
ing to “gang up against the 
United States, ’’/the Presi- 
dent undercut ' / European 
gibes, deeply resented in the 
White Houso, that he would 
go to Europe to sign any- 
thing to, compete with 
W atergate-i impeachment 
headlines. /. 

® Secretary of State 

See EUROPE, A12, Col. 1 
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Europe-U.S. 
Crisis Is 
Impending 

EUROPE, From A1 

Henry A. Kissinger ■ pri- 
vately expressed concern to 
key members of Congress 
last week that the Soviet 
Union may toe tempted, by 
the impeachment threat to 
President Nixon, to shift 
from detente to an adventu- 
rist global policy. Kissinger 
goes to Moscow next week- 
end to prepare for a pro- 
jected trip there by Presi- 
dent Nixon in June. 

• Kissinger discussed pos- 
sible signs of future Soviet 
chill at a lengthy closed 
meeting Thursday with 
members of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, 
where he also cited the 
strains in the Atlantic Alli- 
ance. Afterward, some sena- 
tors privately discussed 
whether Kissinger might be 
“poor-mouthing” prospects 
for . further U.S.-Soviet de- 
tente in order to claim unex- 
pected success afterward. 
But these Senators con- 
cluded that Kissinger was 
genuinely uneasy. 

• Some members of Con- 
gress question President 
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President Nixon during Friday’s hard-line speech on European relationships. 



Nixon’s broadside assault 
Friday on “the Europeans,” 
instead of singling out 
France as the chief anti-co- 
operative. villain in Ameri- 
can eyes. Congress is in a 
belligerent mood about 
France. The administration’s 
. objective is to arouse West 
Germany and Britain, espe- 
cially, to stand up against 
France. However, some 
American diplomats, as well 
as Europeans, fear that the 
blunderbuss approach could 
backfire, i 

Kissinger’s own high dip- 
lomatic prestige has been 
damaged among . profes- 
sionals by his handling of 
the allied clash, although 
his' phenomenal stock on 
Capitol Hill seems undimin- 
ished. Kissinger vented his 
wrath on aides, especially 
loyalist chief assistant Law- 
rence S. Eagleburger, for 
allowing newsmen into Mon- 
day^ meeting with congres- 
. siohal wives. That required 
a Kissinger apology Thurs- 
daygon his gaffe about the 
“legitimacy” of European 
governments. Others blame 
the strain of Kissinger’s ae- 
rial.’. “shuttle diplomacy”, 
and worry about his durabil- 
ity without rest. 

There are long roots in 
the history of the post- 
World-War II decades, in- 
flamed by developments 
since the outbreak of the 
Arab-Israeli war, and the ac- 
companying world oil 
squeeze, that help account 
for the present crisis in the 
Atlantic Alliance. Then and 
now, the interaction of So- 
viet policy on allied policy 
has cause-and-effect conse- 
quences. 

Before entering the White 
House, and achieving what 
is now a larger-than-life role 
of a Secretary of State who 
often eclipses a Watengate- 
crippled President, Kis- 
singer was a recognized ex- 
pert on the causes of allied 
disunity. A 

Paradoxically, both the 
President and Kissinger, in- 
dependently, were admirers - 
of the global style and strat- 
egy of the late French Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle, 
which is now colliding with 
Nixon administration strat- 
egy as practiced by De 
Gaulle’s political heirs, . 

Kissinger cautioned, in 
the 1960s, as the influential 
French newspaper Le 
Monde pointedly advised 
readers last week, that the 
American-supported goal of 



European unity inescapamy 
would bring conflict with 
the United States. 

In his 1965 book, “The 
Troubled Partnerships” Kis- 
singer questioned American 
assumptions about the bene- 
fits of European unity. He 
wrote: - 

“A separate identity has 
usually been established by 
opposition to a dominant 
power: the European sense 
of identity is unlikely to be 
an exception to this general 
rule— its motive could well 
be to insist on a specifically 
European view of the 
world.” 

Kissinger said that would 
become especially likely 
when Western unity could 
“no longer be nourished by 
fear of the U.S.S.R.” 

De Gaulle tried in vain, 
starting in 1958, to induce 
the United States to agree 
to a global directorate for 



coordinating Western policy 
that would be made up of 
the United States, Great 
Britain and France. 

First the. Eisenhower ad- 
ministration,- then the Ken- 
nedy administration, 
spurned the request, on 
grounds that what De 
Gaulle sought amounted to 
a veto of U.S. .policy. The 
United States said it could 
not speak with one or two 
European nations at the ex- 
pense of others. It wanted to 
cooperate with a united Eu- 
rope as a partner, inside the 
Atlantic Alliance. France, 
then and now, saw this as an. 
American recipe for hegem- 
ony over Europe. 

Kissinger reopened the 
current version of the de- 
bate under changed interna- 
tional circumstances last 
April 223 in New York in a 
major speech entitled “The 
Year of Europe;” 

U.S.-Soviet detente had 
been launched the proceed- 
ing /spring at! the Moscow 
summit. The United States 
had overcome a generation 
of hostility with China. The 
six-nation European Com- 
mon Market (France, West 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
the Netherlands and 
Luxembourg) was expanding 
to a more powerful nine-na- 
tion club with the addition 
of Britain, Denmark and Ire- 
land, and a fundamental , 
transition was under way in 
power relationships. 

“We are in a period of re- 
laxation of tensions,” said 



Kissinger, but , with new 
problems, “new assertions of 
national identity and na- 
tional rivalry,.” and new 
pressures in the United 
States, born of the frustra- 
tions of the Vietnam war, 
for greater sharing of global 
burdens. 

President Nixon, Kis- 
singer said, after discussions 
. with the leaders of Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy and 
other European nations, in- 
tended “to lay the basis for 
a new era of creativity in 
thie West.” He sought “a new 
Atlantic Charter” to “deal 
with Atlantic problems com- 
prehensively.” 

The American approach, 
said Kissinger, would be 
that “the political, military 
and economic issues in At- 
lantic relations are linked, 
by re'aility, not by our choice 
nor for the tactical purpose 
of trading one off against 
the other.” 

■ What the United States 
proposes, Kissinger said, is 
that “by ' the time the Presi- 
dent travels to Europe (to- 
ward the end of the year” 
the new charter would be 
ready for signing, and, “We 
ask our friends in Europe, 
Canada and ultimately Ja- 
pan to join us in this ef- 
fort.” 

At the time Kissinger was 
launching this initiative, the 
Watergate scandals were 
breaking over the Nixon ad- 
ministration. Kissinger cau- 
tioned'that an “orgy of re- 
crimination” at home could 
undermine America’s great 
world objectives. 

His new “Atlantic Char- 
ter” overture received a de- 
cidedly mixed welcome in 
Europe, ranging from luke- 
warm to open hositility. 

The most caustic Euro- 
pean critics saw the venture 
as a device to counter ad- 
verse Watergate publicity 

with the drama oi presiden- 
tial statesmanship. But the 
most vigorous opposition 
centered on the linkage 
cited by Kissinger. 

To many Europeans, and 
indeed to many Americans 
as well, the United States 
unquestionably was out to 
“trade off” the nuclear 
shield and the American 
troop commitments it pro- 
vided to Western Europe for 
•greater sharing of the allied 
security burden and freer 
American access through 
the trade walls of the pros- 




perous Common Market. 

President Nixon, irt Chi- 
cago -on Friday, said what 
America seeks is “a fair 
break for.our producers, just 
as we try to give a fair 
break to their [Europe’s] 
producers.” 

■European opposition, led 
by France, first split the am- 
bitious 'Atlantic Charter ini- 
' tiative into two parts, to 
break or soften the Ameri- 
can linkage between mili- 
tary security and political- 
economic cooperation. 

The defense portion of the 
U S. plan was sent to the 15- 
nation North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. The 
political-economic segment 
was routed to the European 
Economic Community 

(Common Markets). A third! 
link between he Common 
Market, the United States, 
Canada and Japan, which ! 
many Europeans oppose in j 
its American-initiated frame- 
work, still dangles in limbo. 

Maneuvering over these 
documents was still under 
way when the Arab-Israeli 
war broke out last October, 

. demolsihing the “Year of 
Europe” in bitter allied divi- " 
sions over Middle East pol- ' 

' icy. The Common Market 
nations, stunned by the. 
threat of a paralyzing loss 
of oil for their economies, 
which are overwhelmingly 
dependent on Arab supplies, 
unlike the United States, 
leaped to adopt a pro- Arab 
stance, d’sdaining support 
backing of Israel, for fear of 
of the United States in its 
being tainted by it. 

In privatp words that 
found their way back to Eu- 
ropean ears, Kissinger de- 
plored the European atti- 
tude as “craven” and 
“contemptible.” . • . 

By ’ early January of this 
year, Kissinger was pre- 
pared to begin acknowledg- 
ing in public that he had se- 
riously miscalculated the 
European readiness to join 
in a “creative” new act of al- 
liance policy coordination. ' 

“I think it is fair to say,” 
he told a press conference, 
at San Clemente, “that we 
did not expect that we were 
raising a controversial issue,” 
He reiterated that presiden- 
tial-level talks had raised 
U.S. expectations that its in- 
itiative ‘‘would be greeted 
with some enthusiasm . . .” 
Instead, said Kissinger, “the 
European reaction surprised 
us and, I am frank to say, 



disappointed us.” 

Privately, Europeans ex- 
pressed amazement that the 
German-born Kissinger mis- 
calculated so widely. 

Kissinger and President 
Nixon by then had shifted 
their main emphasis to a 
larger initiative, , launched 
by Kssinger in London last 
Dec. 12, international coop- 
eration on energy to cope 
with the world oil crisis. 

The common danger to 
the world’s economies and 
to the entire - postwar struc- 
ture of international cooper- 
ation, Kissinger said, ’ com- 
pelled the world to join to 
face the energy challenge. 

France, Britain, Italy, Ja- 
pan 'and other nations were 
scrambling furiously ,to try 
to assure independent sup- 
plies of Arab oil. France was 
especially bitter that for 
years it had been squeezed 
out Of the Arabian Penin- 
sula-Persian Gulf oil lodes 
by American and British, 
but primarily American- . 
dominated, giant multina- 
tional oil firms. In addition, 
France particularly /resented 
being eliminated from par- 
ticipation in the diplomacy 
of a Middle East settlement, 
marked out hy the United 
States and the Soviet Union 
as their own privileged do- 
main. 

The old Gaullist passions 
were reawakened by what 
France saw as new evidence 
of an American-Soviet “coh> 
dominium,” now escalating! 
its reach in the name of de- 
tente. At the NATO Council 
of Ministers last December, 
combative French Foreign 
Minister Michel Jobert, who 
is a match for' Kissinger in 
'Shrewdness and articulate- 
ness, both men respectfully 
agree, raised open challenge. 
JObert, on that occasion, at- 
tacked the American-Soviet 
declaration of the previous 
summer on the prevention 
of nuclear war as evidence 
of U.S.-Soviet “condomini- 
um” strategy. 

Kissinger vigorously de- 
nied that the nuclear decla-, 
ration was a division of 
world power at the expense 
of allies. On the contrary, 
Kissinger insisted, all na- 
tions would benefit by 
measures to avoid U.S.-So- 
viet nuclear conflict. 

The U.S.-French collision 
was repeated more bruising- 
ly at the 13-nation Washing- 
ton' Energy Conference in 



February. This time, France 
ended on the losing side of 
an open split with its Com- 
mon Market partners, as the 
United States, with the vig- 
orous support of West Ger- 
many, swept the field with a 
12-to-l vote in favor of the 
U.S. energy approach to in- 
ternational cooperation. 

On March 4, however, 
France struck back through 
its Common Market partner- 
ship, gaining a unanimous 
vote to proceed with a Com- 
mon Market initiative for 
political - economic coopera- 
tion with 20 Arab nations. 
French Prime Minister 
Pierre Messmer exulted in 
“the affirmation of an au- 
thentic European person- 
ality, independent of its 
world partners.” 

On Friday in Chicago, Presi- 
dent Nixon mounted his fron- 
tal assault, declaring that “the 
day of the one-way street is 
gone” for Europe to benefit 
from American security pro- 
tection while rejecting the 
American version of political- 
economic cooperation. 

The European .allies as a 
whole now face in wholesale 
fashion what they always 
have dreaded most, a com- 
pulsion to choose between the 
United States and their own 
cohesion. 




